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The Editors of Common- 
wealth Digest offer their 
readers and fellow-subjects 
in Nigeria their cordial 
congratulations on the 
peaceful achievement of full 
independence within the 
Commonwealth of Nations. 
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Digest Spotlight focuses on 


The Commonwealth Economic Committee and 
its new Chairman—K. Kanagasundram, 0.B.E., 
Deputy High Commissioner for Ceylon 


AT its meeting held in July last the 
Commonwealth Economic Committee 
elected as its new Chairman Mr, K. 
Kanagasundram. He succeeded H.E. 
Lt.-General Mohammed Yousuf, 
High Commissioner for Pakistan. 
Mr Kanagasundram is the Deputy 
High Commissioner for Ceylon, a 
post he has held since early 1958. 
He has also been a member of the 
Commonwealth Economic Committee 
since 1958 and was its Deputy Chair- 
man in 1959. As a former member 
of Ceylon’s Civil Service he is well 
qualified for his new appointment as 
Chairman of a body whose main 
function is to provide economic and 
Statistical services on subjects affect- 
ing Commonwealth production and 
trade. 


Mr. Kanagasundram has held a 
number of executive posts in Ceylon 
including that of Land Commissioner. 
In 1951 he became Chairman of the 
Gal Oya Development Board. This 
is a statutory authority controlling 
Ceylon’s biggest multi-purpose de- 
velopment project. In 1957 he gave 


up this appointment to come to Lon- 
don for his first diplomatic post. He 
has a son and a daughter; both have 
attended public schools in the United 
Kingdom. 

Founded in 1925, the Common- 
wealth Economic Committee has 
played an increasingly important role 
in providing the kind of information 
which is essential to Commonwealth 
Governments. In 1933 the Commit- 
tee was established as an official co- 
operative ‘Agency’, and it is respons- 
ible to all co-operating Governments 
jointly. Each Government appoints 
directly theiz own representatives to 
the Committee and finance is pro- 
vided by the Governments concerned 
in proportions agreed among them. 

The Committee issues a wide vari- 
ety of publications covering such 
subjects as Commonwealth trade, the 
use of fertilisers, Commonwealth raw 
materials, trade with U.S.A., and an 
annual Commodity series covering 
in seven volumes about a hundred 
agriculutural and tropical products. 
In addition it issues a regular series 
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of Intelligence Reports at monthly 
and quarterly intervals which supply 
comprehensive and up-to-date infor- 
mation on the supply and distri- 
bution throughout the world of cer- 
tain commodities of particular im- 
portance in Commonwealth trade. 
Close contact is maintained with other 
international organisations such as 
the World Bank, the Food and Agri- 
culture Organisation, the  Inter- 
national Cotton Advisory Committee 
and the International Wool Textile 
Organisation. All these activities add 
up to a significant addition to the 
sum and total of information on the 
development and availability of Com- 
monwealth resources, 

In addition to providing economic 
and statistical services, the Commit- 
tee examines and reports on any eco- 
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nomic question which member Govy- 
ernments refer to it. Needless to say, 
the variety of commodities and topics 
dealt with is very great! As a result 
of the decision to expand the Com- 
mittee’s scope and functions taken at 
the Commonwealth Trade and Eco- 
nomic Conference held in Montreal in 
1958, the range of commodities and 
topics has been much enlarged. 

The Committee has now become a 
constituent body of the Common- 
wealth Economic Consultative Coun- 
cil. As soon as accommodation is 
available the headquarters will be 
transferred to the new Common- 
wealth House (formerly Marlborough 
House)* which Her Majesty the 
Queen has very graciously made 
available for Commonwealth pur- 
poses. 


*See our Spotlight article in the June, 1960 issue of Commonwealth Digest. 


COMMONWEALTH ECONOMIC COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Commonwealth Trade 
H.M.S.O.; 3s. 6d. 


This useful memorandum reviews 
the main features of Commonwealth 
trade in the years 1950-57. It is 
based on a special study prepared by 
the Commonwealth Economic Com- 
mittee for the Trade and Economic 
Conference held in Montreal in Sept- 
ember, 1958. It shows that Com- 
monwealth countries account for 25 
per cent of world exports and 30 per 
cent of world imports. Nearly half 
of exports from the United Kingdom 
go to overseas Commonwealth coun- 
tries. 


1950-1957. 


Fertilisers in the Commonwealth 
1950-1958. H.M.S.O.; 4s. 


Production and consumption of 
commercial fertilisers in the Com- 
monwealth have continued to expand 
in recent years, and the capacity for 
further growth in output is being 
created as more large fertiliser plants 


are constructed in Commonwealth 
countries. This study by the Com- 
monwealth Economic Committee 
summarises the main developments 
in production, consumption and trade 
since the Committee’s previous Re- 
port covering the early post-war 
years. The Memorandum deals with 
the three main plant nutrients, nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash, 
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H.M.S.O.; Ios. 

Plantation Crops. H.M.S.O.; §s. 
Industrial Fibres. H.M.S.O.; Ios. 
Dairy Produce. H.M.S.O.; 7s. 6d. 


Compiled in the Intelligence 
Branch of the Commonwealth Econ- 
omic Committee, the first of these 
valuable studies provides a review of 
production, trade, consumption and 
prices of wheat, wheat flour, maize, 
barley, oats, rye and rice. The 
second deals with sugar, tea, coffee, 
cocoa, spices, tobacco and rubber; 
the third with wool, cotton, silk, 


Grain Crops. 
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flax, jute, sisal and other hemps, 
mohair, coir, kapok, rayon and other 
man-made fibres. Finally, ‘Dairy 
Produce’ covers butter, cheese, con- 
densed milk, milk powder, casein, 
eggs and egg products and margar- 
ine. 


A Review of Commonwealth Raw 
Materials. Volume II. H.M.S.O.; 
355. 

A survey of the general trends 
affecting Commonwealth raw mate- 

rials between the years 1955-57. 


Commonwealth Survey 


(1) NIGERIA ON 
NIGERIA attains her independence 
within the Commonwealth on Octo- 
ber 1st. By modern standards the 
journey to independence has been 
leisurely and free from serious inci- 
dents; in consequence it has not at- 
tracted as much attention as it de- 
serves in view of the fact that Nigeria 
is the largest country in Africa, 
judged by the size of population, now 
estimated to be at least 35 million. 
The wind of change has been a rela- 
tively steady zephyr in Nigeria and 
naturally has not made newspaper 
headlines in the way that gales and 
hurricanes elsewhere in Africa have 
done. 


The comparative lack of interest 
by the outside world is in fact a 
healthy symptom. There is no reason 
to suppose that a single foreign in- 
vestor has withdrawn his capital for 
political reasons; on the contrary, 


From Overseas Review 


THE THRESHOLD 


there is evidence that the influx of 
capital continues on an increasing 
rather than decreasing scale, though 
it is still far short of what many 
would wish. In other words, the 
foreign investor shows a much greater 
degree of confidence in the future of 
the independent Federation of Nigeria 
than he has done in that of many 
African countries recently. The fact 
that the under-developed countries 
need the confidence of the external 
investor is inescapable; what is also 
becoming increasingly obvious is that 
it is this same investor who must be 
the judge of whether such confidence 
is deserved. 


Stability and Good Will 


It is of interest, therefore, to view 
the Federation of Nigeria from the 
point of view of an investor. Recent 
events have shown again that there 


(Barclays Bank D.C.O.) 
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are two basic requirements. The 
first is political stability: it will suf- 
fice here to say that such difficulties 
as existed in Nigeria have been 
squarely faced over the last few years 
and the essential spirit of compromise 
has been shown. The second is a 
spirit of good will towards the ex- 
ternal investor: here, too, Nigeria 
passes the test both by the words of 
all Nigerian leaders and by their 
deeds in the form of fiscal con- 
cessions. In Nigeria the policy of 
encouraging economic partnership 
reduces any feeling of hostility to- 
wards foreign interests. The Regional 
Development Corporations, for in- 
stance, encourage foreign capital to 
participate in their own enterprises 
and invest their own capital in 
domestic subsidiaries of foreign com- 
panies. 


The external investor, having satis- 
fied himself regarding the two basic 
requirements, will then wish to know 
whether the country’s economic posi- 
tion is sound. Nigeria stands up well 
to such an investigation. Her exter- 
nal debt is negligible and her budgets 
are balanced. Considerable economic 
stability is provided by the fact that 
she is largely self-sufficient for basic 
needs. Food imports have been 
rising with improved standards of 
living, but in 1959 were still well 
under an eighth of the total. Her 
exports are fairly well diversified, 
though three groups predominate: 
in 1959 palm oil and palm kernels, 
cocoa and groundnuts, including 
groundnut oil and cake, each pro- 
vided between a fifth and a quarter 
of the total. Production of cocoa, in 
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can 
particular, has shown an upward | pat 
trend and the record crop of 1958/59 7 
has again been beaten in 1959/60, 19 





Of other exports rubber has recently 
become the most important, the value 
in 1959 being just over 7 per cent 
of the total, while timber and cotton 
are also of importance. Tin and 
columbite are the principal minerals 
mined for export and both have re- 
cently suffered from world factors, 
but improved prices and the easing 
of output restrictions have brightened 
the outlook. Coal has been an im- 
portant product for many years, 
making the country self-sufficient and 


providing a surplus for export. The 51 











recent difficulties in disposing of pro- 
duction are more than balanced from 
a national point of view by increasing 
exploitation of oil discoveries, 







Good Prospects 





Having satisfied himself with the 
soundness of the economy the re- 
maining and most difficult question 
for the investor is to assess the pros- 
pects. With many backward coun- 
tries the economy appears to be 
sound and yet stagnant. Nobody 
visiting Nigeria, particularly Lagos, 
would find stagnancy on the surface; 
huge modern blocks of offices, traffic 
congestion, a building boom, well- 
stocked modern shops—these are the 
first impressions of a visitor. It must 
be added that these impressions may 
be different if the visitor “goes for 5 
bush” and sees the primitive life of | 
the villages. Either set of impres- I 
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sions is to some extent misleading: 4 
a factual attempt to assess what pro- 
gress has been made in recent years | 
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can best be made from estimates of 
national income. 

The national income per head in 
1956/57 was estimated by the 
National Economic Council in their 
1959 Economic Survey of Nigeria as 
between £25 and £29. This seems 
very low compared with £323 for the 
United Kingdom and £56 for Ghana, 
but it is higher than the figures for 
Uganda, Tanganyika, India and 
Pakistan. What is more important, 
it is estimated that the Nigerian 
figure represents an increase of 23 
per cent per annum per head in real 
terms over the six years since 1950/ 
51 despite an increase in population 
of nearly 2 per cent per annum. This 
progress is not unprecedented, but it 
is unusual in an under-developed 
country. It is also significant that 
the Survey adds: “‘It is probable that 
this rate of increase has been main- 
tained since 1956/57”. The pros- 
pects for steady, rather than spectacu- 


lar economic growth in Nigeria 
seem good. 
(2) SOUTH AFRICA: 
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It can be seen, therefore, that 
Nigeria satisfies the basic require- 
ments of the investor in all major 
respects. It remains to choose the 
form of investment: companies in 
Nigeria are increasing their invest- 
ment by ploughing back profits: 
equally important is the establishment 
of branches or subsidiaries of foreign 
firms not previously represented. 
Industrialisation should have better 
prospects than in most under-devel- 
oped countries in view of the size of 
the domestic market. The bar to 
plantations is being gradually re- 
moved so that overseas companies are 
increasingly able to participate in the 
exploitation of agricultural and pri- 
mary commodities such as rubber, 
timber and palm products as well as 
many others at present relatively little 
grown in Nigeria. 

As Nigeria stands on the threshold 
of independence she can accept the 
congratulations and good wishes of 
the outside world as something more 
than a routine formality. They are 
based on confidence in her future. 


IMPROVING RACE RELATIONS 


by H. F, OPPENHEIMER 


IT seems to me that what in the first 
place is required, in order to improve 
race relations, is that white South 
Africa should fairly and squarely face 
the fact that whatever may be done 
to build up the economy of the re- 
serves, so as to enable them to carry 
as large a population as possible (and 
I hope that every effort will be made 
to this end), there will necessarily 
remain millions of Africans in and 


around the European cities who have 
their permanent homes there and 
belong to those urban communities 
just as much as the Europeans them- 
selves. Once that fact is grasped and 
the consequences that flow from it 
worked out and acted upon, we shall, 
I believe, have gone a long way to 
remove the sense of grievance and 
frustration which lies behind the 
present crisis. 


From Chairman’s annual statement to the shareholders of Anglo-American 
Corporation of South Africa. 
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It would be idle to pretend that 
Southern Africa is not subject to 
serious political risks. But there are 
very few parts of the world where 
there are not serious political risks 
of one kind or another. And in 
Southern Africa, in spite of all the 
problems and difficulties, there are 
solid grounds for optimism. The 
Union and Southern Rhodesia are 
multi-racial countries with a compara- 
tively large European population. 
Europeans are in a minority as com- 
pared with the Africans but are cer- 
tainly not a small and helpless mino- 
rity to be swept aside or tolerated as 
the African majority may decide, In 
Northern Rhodesia the European 
population is smaller both absolutely 
and in relation to the Africans. The 
Europeans, however, occupy a key 
position in the copper mining indus- 
try which .is the most important in- 
dustry in any of the territories that 
make up the Federation, and on which 
the economy of the Federation in a 
large measure depends. Without the 


(3) 
THE Third Five-Year Plan for India’s 
development from 1961 to 1966, 
whose draft outline was published by 
the Planning Commission on July 6, 
does not envisage a China-style ‘leap 
forward’, but seeks radical improve- 
ments in the agricultural, basic in- 
dustrial, and machine-building sectors 
in order to take the country well on 
the road to a self-sustaining stage by 
1971. 
The Third Plan has these aims: 
1. To secure an annual rise in 
national income of more than five per 





From ‘Far East Trade’ Supplement, August, 1960, 
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Europeans, that industry would come 
to a standstill. Nyasaland has only 
a very small European population and 
must be regarded as almost entirely 
an African country. Nevertheless, it 
depends for its economic welfare on 
very close links with Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia, and to a lesser 
extent with the Union. 

In all these territories the time has 
passed, if it ever existed, when Euro- 
peans could afford to ignore the in- 
terests and feelings of the Africans, 
But that does not mean that the Afri- 
cans are, or will be, able to get along 
without the Europeans. 
four territories with which we are 
concerned, conditions differ and the 
constitutional forms which apply to 
one will not necessarily be appropri- 
ate for the others. Nevertheless 
throughout this vast area, the safety 
and welfare of all the races who in- 
habit it are inextricably tied together. 
Eventually they will be forced to 
work together, and the sooner this is 
accepted the better for all concerned. 


INDIA’S THIRD FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


cent, the pattern of investment being 
designed also to sustain this rate of 
growth during the subsequent Plan 
periods; 


2. To achieve self-sufficiency in 
food grains and increase in agricul- 
tural production, to meet the require- 
ments of industry and exports; 


3. To expand basic industries like 
steel, fuel, and power, and establish 
machine-building capacity, so that the 
demands of industrialization can be 
met within a period of I0 years or so 
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mainly from the country’s own re- 
sources; 

4. To utilize to the fullest pos- 
sible extent the manpower resources 
of the country, and to ensure a sub- 
stantial expansion of employment 
opportunities; 

5. To bring about a reduction of 
inequalities in income and wealth 
and a more even distribution of eco- 
nomic power. 


(4) PAKISTAN’S 


A FEATURE of Pakistan’s Second 
Five-Year Plan, 1960-65, whose tar- 
get is an increase in national income 
of 9 per cent per head after allowing 
for expected population growth, is 
that the greatest share of Govern- 
ment spending will be on agriculture, 
including irrigation and drainage. 


Industrialization will be further 
stimulated only when connected with 
agriculture whose raw and processed 
produce provides over go per cent of 
exports. Total outlay under the Plan 
is put at Rs. 19,000 million or £1,425 
million, of which £860 million in the 
public and £560 in the private sec- 
tor. Nearly half of the Rs. 677 
million ({51 million) to be spent on 
mineral development will be public 
investment, of which Rs, 110 million 
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528m. People by 197i 


India’s population will exceed 
500m. by 1971, Central Statistical 
Organization estimates: 


1960: 420m, people; 


1961: 43Im., 23m. more than 
earlier estimate; 

1965: 480m.; 

1971: §28m.; 

1976: 568m. 


SECOND PLAN 


(£84 million) in oil and gas. In the 
1960-61 budget, the government pro- 
poses to invest Rs. 14.4 million 
(£1,080,000) in oil exploration. The 
Government does not itself undertake 
any oil exploration and does not at the 
moment propose to do so. It will con- 
tinue to participate with private 
capital in all oil search ventures in 
new areas, welcoming interest from 
any quarter, not excluding the Com- 
munist countries. 


A new Ministry of Fuel, Power and 
Natural Resources was created early 
this year and a committee was set up 
to study means of intensifying ex- 
ploration as well as the possibilities of 
increasing the utilization of gas. Its 
views and recommendations are 
eagerly awaited. 


From Petroleum Press Service 


(3) 
JOHN Gaul, London property devel- 
oper and financier, has signed an 
Agreement with the Malta Govern- 
ment, under the Malta aids to In- 
dustries Law, to turn the square-mile 


MALTA TOURIST PROJECT 


island of Comino—situated midway 
in the narrow channel between the 
islands of Malta and Gozo—into a 
self-contained tourist resort provid- 
ing attractions and accommodation for 
tourists. 











(6) 


IN January a huge satellite tracker 
will go into operation near Krugers- 
dorp in the Transvaal. There will 
be only two other similar instruments 
in the world—one in the United 
States and one in Australia, at Woo- 
mera. The 110 ft, tracker—as high 
as a ten-storey building—will be 
built by American scientists and 
technicians in co-operation with the 
South African National Institute for 
Telecommunications Research at a 
cost of between {1 million and {2 
million. When completed, it will be 
manned by South Africans. The site 
has already been bought by the South 
African Government and construc- 
tion work wili begin soon. 


Mr, B. Mackenzie, of the South 


MAJOR EXPORTERS’ 





(7) 
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From Modern South Africa. 


SHARE OF BRITISH EAST 


SOUTH AFRICAN SATELLITE TRACKER 


African Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, commented dur- 
ing the month that the power of the 
tracker would be such that it would 
be able to pick up from outer space 
signals of a strength produced by a 
small torch battery. Its initial range 
would be one million miles, but by 
1962 this would be extended to four 
million miles. 


The Krugersdorp area was chosen 
for the site because of its freedom 
from radio interference. A model of 
the tracker is at present on display 
at the University of Natal’s ‘From 
Our World’ exhibition in Durban— 
an exhibition which is part of the 
university’s §oth anniversary pro- 
gramme. 





AFRICAN MARKET 


United Kingdom 
Japan 

Persia eis 
West Germany 
India 

South Africa 
United States 
France 
Netherlands 
Bahrain 

Italy 

Hong Kong 
Belgium 
Australia 
Sweden 
Pakistan 


1959 1958 
Per cent Per cent 
39.5 39.3 
9.0 9.5 
6.9 7.8 
6.8 6.7 
55 5.9 
5.0 4.3 
3.3 3.1 
32 2.6 
2.8 2.8 
2.8 1.8 
22 2.3 
17 1.7 
1.6 2.0 
‘i 6 
1.1 bal 
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Wanted: A Regulator 


THE dilemma confronting the autho- 
rities is summed up in a few words 
used by the Chancellor in his budget 
speech—“If our economy were to be 
allowed to become over-loaded our 
hopes of price stability would be 
destroyed”. He is right, but he 
might have gone on to examine more 
closely what causes the over-loading. 
Had he done so he would have shown 
that this situation is brought about 
by the action of the banking system 
in its normal business of making loans 
and advances and the real ‘nigger-in- 
the-woodpile’ is the fact that there is 
no adequate regulator at work to keep 
demand in relation to supply. 


The Memoranda of Evidence sub- 
mitted to the Radcliffe Committee by 
the Bank of England show the situ- 
ation quite clearly. Having stated 
that so long as the banks continue to 
observe the 30 per cent liquidity 
ratio, the authorities have a means of 
influencing the creation of credit, 
they then go on to point out that to 
the extent that the Exchequer bor- 
rows by issuing Treasury Bills which 
are taken up by the banks, they are 
providing the banks with liquid 
assets which “has an effect several 
times as great on the potential 
volume of bank credit”. So long as 
the authorities continue to finance 
their expenditure by issuing Treasury 
Bills, the merry-go-round of increased 
loans can continue so long as there 
are borrowers who want loans. No 
wonder the Radcliffe Committee 
said—“Spending is not limited by 
the amount of money in existence; 


but it is related to the amount of 
money people think they can get hold 
of”. 

Thus, the all-important question of 
the value of the pound seems to de- 
pend, not upon any scientific prin- 
ciple, but upon the decisions of a few 
people scarcely known outside finan- 
cial circles, and no-one really knows 
what considerations are uppermost in 
their minds when vital decisions are 
made! With no adequate regulator 
at work, it is not surprising that when 
the economy is expanding, too much 
money gets into circulation, and this 
makes inflation inevitable unless steps 
are taken to prevent it. So the 
authorities attempt to remedy the 
situation by higher bank rate and 
other devices, and in so doing set in 
motion the opposite trend towards 
recession. Mr. Thorneycroft, a for- 
mer Chancellor, recently described 
how these operations appeared to him 
looked at from Ministerial levels, He 
wrote: “It appeared like an antiquated 
pumping machine, creaking and 
groaning, leaking wildly at all the 
main valves, but still desperately 
attempting to keep down the level of 
water in the mine”. 


Money and Goods 


It really is time that the nation in- 
sisted on something better than this, 
more in keeping with the needs of 
our economy in the atomic age. The 
trouble is that we continue to oper- 
ate a system from which the control- 
ling mechanism has been removed. 


From Commonwealth and Empire Industries Association Monthly Bulletin 
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Gold, which used to act as a regu- 
lator, has been jettisoned and nothing 
satisfactory has been put in its place. 
The Report of the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements gave a clue to 
the basic principle needed to under- 
pin a modern monetary and credit 
system. They said, in 1949: “The 
supply of money had to be brought 
into relation with the supply of 
goods”. Under a gold standard one 
commodity, gold, regulated the 
amount of money in circulation. If 
we seek a new regulator, surely this 
should be not just one commodity, 
but the sum total of all commodities 
available for consumption? 


In other words, if the authorities 
really want to prevent the economy 
becoming over-loaded they must take 
action to prevent demand (money) 
outrunning supply (goods and ser- 
vices). They must recognise that the 
reality which lies behind the pieces 
of paper and figures in the books of 
the banks are the goods and services 
they will buy; it is these alone which 
give modern money its value. The 
creation of additional money and 
credit should, therefore, not depend 
on the amount of money people think 
they can get, but on additional goods 
and services available for consump- 
tion. Here we have the key to sound 
monetary management in the twen- 
tieth century. The sooner we stop 
deluding ourselves that we become 
rich merely by having more money, 
the sooner we shall arrive at a solu- 
tion to our problems. We are as rich 
as we make ourselves by producing 
real wealth in the form of goods and 
services and any increase in the 
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amount of money in _ circulation 
should be based on the availability of 
increased production. 


It is true that recent experience 
has shown that it is not only the 
amount of money in circulation, but 
also the speed with which it changes 
hands—the velocity of circulation— 
which adds to the inflationary pro- 
cess. Given stability in the purchas- 
ing power of money, however, the 
velocity of circulation tends to settle 
down to an established pattern, When 
inflation threatens, prices rise, people 
spend more freely, increasing the in- 
flationary trend. The reverse hap- 
pens in a period of deflation. In the 
20’s we had too little money in cir- 
culation and this caused a fall in the 
price level with money appreciating 
in value. The unemployment and 
misery caused by this policy is a 
matter of history. In recent years 
with inflation, too much money in 
circulation, prices have risen and 
money has deteriorated in value by 
two-thirds since 1938. This gives a 
clue to the most effective regulator— 
the index of the general price level. 
based on a wide selection of goods 
and_ services. 


The present mechanism does not 
succeed in ensuring this. Over-ex- 
pansion takes place and to halt this 
the weapons in the armoury of the 
authorities are out-of-date. It will 
probably be necessary to set up a new 
authority to carry out this task. It 
should be answerable to Parliament 
but free from party, industrial and 
financial interference. The existence 
of the Exchange Equalisation Account 
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has played a significant part in main- 
taining the external exchange value 
ot the pound and there is no reason 
to think that the setting up of an 
authority to maintain the internal 
value of the pound need be less suc- 
cessful. Well over a century ago 
Ricardo proposed that such a body 
of Commissioners should be estab- 
lished to control the issue of money, 
and it is even more essential today 
than it was in the early part of the 
19th century. Such an authority 
would need to have access to up-to- 
date statistics on employment, produc- 
tion, capital investment and other 
factors. They would need the very 
latest electronic devices to enable it 
to provide accurate forecasts on trends 
in the economy. Their over-all task 
would be to keep stable the internal 
value of the pound. 

The existence of such a body would 
do much to re-establish that most 
vital element of confidence which is 
lacking in the economy today, Given 
the assurance that effective demand 
would equal the supply of goods and 
services, productive industry could 
settle down to expand the creation of 
wealth secure in the knowledge that 
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such increase of production would 
be met with increased ability to con- 
sume. In the normal scheme of 
things production can be increased by 
4 per cent or § per cent each year. 
The new authority would have to en- 
sure that ability to buy increased only 
at this realistic rate. Money would 
be backed by goods and services 
which would replace gold as the 
regulator. 

The adoption of this policy, which 
can only be briefly outlined in this 
article, would mean that no govern- 
ment or other interest would be able 
in future to tamper with the value of 
our money. As Sir Roy Harrod 
recently wrote in the Financial Times, 
“the authorities are placing them- 
selves in a position in which they can 
finance the nationalised industries by 
inflation, while preventing all other 
sectors of the economy from doing 
likewise”. It is to the interest of the 
whole nation to establish sound and 
stable money and it is only when this 
has been achieved that we can ensure 
steady expansion. With a steadily 
growing productive capacity we could 
also provide a growing capacity to 
export to pay for the imports on 
which our whole economy is based. 


Force 


The economic revival of Europe has brought into being that much-discussed 
and much-desired “third force” which now stands between the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union. It is not a great military force, but it needn’t be in the exist- 


ing stalemate. 


The poverty-stricken vacuum is no more. 


Europe is once 


again the master of her own destiny. In an economically maturing world, the 
U.S. must now sharpen the senses of her own domestic economy, 


From “Challenge” (U.S.A.) 
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‘“‘The British People Need No Tunnels”’ 
says Major-General SIR EDWARD SPEARS 


In our July issue we featured the case for the Channel Tunnel in an article 


specially contributed by M. A. Cameron, Vice-Chairman of the Economic 
Research Council, and an expert in the Transport field. We now present 
a contrary view. What do our readers think? We shall be glad to receive 


their letters.—Editor. 


AS the object of the Tunnel would 
be to establish a new means of com- 
munication between the Continent 
and England it should, if it were to 
serve any useful purpose, save either 
cost or time, preferably both. But 
the Air Transport companies are pre- 
pared to prove it would do neither. 
They contend that by 1965 all pos- 
sible requirements for transportation 
of cars for the foreseeable future can 
be met at a capital cost of £4 mil- 
lion, as against the cost of the Tunnel 
of £130 million. 


International Finance 


It has been announced that the pro- 
ject has American financial backing. 
If ever there was a matter that might 
develop into cne of -eally vital im- 
portance to Britain it is this one. It 
is therefore one that should be en- 
tirely independent of international 
finance and foreign governments. It 
would indeed be folly to allow us to 
be subject to pressure on such a vital 
question as the destruction of the 
Tunnel might become should we be 
foolish enough to allow its construc- 
tion. 

Alien investors will certainly not 
risk their money unless they are guar- 


anteed against the contraption’s de- 
struction, and they will endeavour to 
find means of preventing the annihila- 
tion of their asset. 


International Finance is not senti- 


mental and, in some countries, its | 


influence on the administration is very 
great. Supposing we felt it essential 
to our safety to destroy the Tunnel 
it would be very unfortunate if the 
American Government, holding an- 
other view, put pressure on us not to 
do so, for the United States is a 
powerfui state, capable of great gen- 
erosity, but we would indeed be suf- 
fering from collective amnesia if we 
forgot the pressure the American 
Government put on ours to persuade 
it to send our fleet to North America 
at the time of the French collapse in 
1940, or what a monstrously heavy 
price we had to pay for the old des- 
troyers essential to our survival (and 
to that of others of the Free World). 


And let it not be said that the con- 
tingency of the Tunnel’s destructioa 
need not be envisaged (which is one 
of the arguments of the wise men of 
today who think so little and talk so 
much), for they contend that all that 
is needed is a device to fill a section of 
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“THE BRITISH PEOPLE NEED NO TUNNELS” 


the Tunnel and render it temporarily 
unusable. 

It can be taken as certain that if 
the Tunnel stood in any danger of 
being captured or controlled it would 
have to be destroyed, for what can 
be filled can also be emptied. 


Suez Canal Company 


The principal backer of the scheme 
appears to be the Suez Canal Com- 
pany. This once great Company 
which recalls one of the boldest in- 
vestments genius ever suggested to 
this country, was virtually controlled 
by the British Government through 
its 44 per cent interest. With the 
consent of our Government this im- 
portant national asset has been 
allowed to become a French invest- 
ment company whose directors are 
fancy free to employ its resources in 
any venture they may fancy. In 
backing the Channel Tunnel it has 
elected to support a project which 
will certainly awaken great opposition 
in this country, an opposition certain 
to grow as the factors involved be- 
come better known. 

If we accept to be linked to France 
by the chain the Tunnel would cer- 
tainly prove to be, we can be certain 
of her strenuous opposition to its 
being severed. France is a Contin- 
ental country and has never perceived 
the advantages our insularity has 
brought us. 

Quite inevitably the Tunnel would 
become the predominant link with 
Europe, and the other means of trans- 
port used today, shipping, car ferries 
and so on, would gradually disappear, 
for the Government, to justify the 
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immense investment in the Tunnel, 
would be bound to attract traffic even 
by the highest of subsidies, overt or 
covert. Today’s means of transport 
once eliminated could not be conjured 
up again however great the need. 


Bulldog by the Collar 


It would require a considerable feat 
of historical imagination to picture the 
incredulous joy French statesmen of 
the past would feel had they been told 
that the day might come when France 
would control the toll gate of Eng- 
land and firmly grip the lead securing 
John Bull’s collar. Nor can we ex- 
pect the U.S.A, to understand that 
everything that we are grew out of 
our insularity. It looks upon the 
nations of Europe as a collection of 
non-federated States and considers 
that the sooner they federate like the 
United States (preferably under 
American tutelage) the better. 

Strategically the Tunnel would 
present an intolerable danger to this 
country, and that in spite of the 
modern “know alls” from whose in- 
ventive genius the Thames is in no 
danger of being set on fire. 

“You evidently think in terms of 
bows and arrows” cry these bright 
ones. “Have you never heard of ex- 
plosives?”; or again “The Channel in 
the face of atom bombs and modern 
aircraft is no protection whatever” 
and they quote military authorities as 
saying that the Channel Tunnel 
would present no danger today. 


Remember 1940! 


The Military who speak in this way 
are as foolish as their predecessors 
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who.held the same point of view be- 
fore the last war, as blind as the Nor- 
wegian General Staff who assured 
their Government that ar invasion of 
their country was out of the question. 
In fact the Channel saved us in 1940 
and may well save us again, 

The people who would sacrifice the 
priceless defence offered by the 
Channel for the doubtful advantage 
of saving a few tourists from sea sick- 
ness are prepared to act with the 
same foolish recklessness and lack of 
foresight as did Canterbury’s Town 
Council in the first half of last cen- 
tury. It solemnly debated the request 
of a travelling circus to demolish the 
West Gate, one of the city’s great 
ornaments and attractions today, so 
that the elephants could get through, 
and the motion to destroy that his- 
toric monument was only defeated by 
one vote. 

There are some today who consider 
they are i the vanguard of modern 
thought and tendencies by advocating 
that we should be merged with the 
Continent of Europe. 

In the past we became a great 
power because we were bound neither 
to a nation nor to a system but chose 
our partners according to the way 
circumstances of the moment affected 
our interests. This gave our genius 
for empirical solutions full scope and 
by exercising it in a variety of circum- 
stances we became the foremost diplo- 
matic and political state in the world. 


Abdication 

We are certainly not that today, in 
the main because too many of our 
leaders accept the totally erroneous 
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conception that we are no longer a 
first class power. 

This is complete and absolute non- 
sense, a betrayal of our past and of 
our destiny. We are not and never 
were as numerous as the Chinese but 
are not therefore and never were in- 
ferior to them. We are not as rich 
as the Americans, but can anyone 
seriously believe we are not their 
equals? The vastness of Napoleon’s 
armies did not prevent our beating 
them, nor did the wealth of ancient 
Spain hinder our sweeping her fleets 
off the oceans. But we then had 
leaders who could not conceive of 
Britain anywhere but in the lead, any 
more than they could have dreamt of 
their country otherwise than as an 
Island. 

Are we to regret that we were not 
a protuberance on Europe’s coast, an 
isthmus such as we would be were we 
linked to the Continent by the Tun- 
nel as the Mont St. Michel is to Nor- 
mandy by a spit of sand? 

Can anyone contend that we would - 
have developed as we have, that our 
Island would be the land we know, 
had it been another Denmark, a 
Britanny, a part of the Continental 
land mass? 

The history of our people has been 
fashioned on the pattern of our geo- 
graphy, we have become what we are 
because we were an Island people; 
who are those who would in their 
vanity attempt to nullify what our in- 
violate sea belt has made of us? 

What kind of sons of Britain are 
those who would lay a passage over 
or under a sea no enemy has been 
able to cross, which has always stood 
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“THE BRITISH PEOPLE NEED NO TUNNELS” 


our sure shield behind which there 
were ever those ready to give their 
lives to prevent any man crossing it 
uninvited? 

An African Chief told a friend of 
mine that he looked upon the land 
of his tribe as belonging to three sets 
of people: to the vast shadowy mass 
of their ancestors who had fashioned 
their nation; to the population of 
today, small in numbers but carrying 
immense responsibilities for the past 
and future; and still more to the in- 
numerable generations of the future 
who must receive their inheritance 
not only intact but increased. He 
said that it was his endeavour to re- 
member his duty to all three. 

We in our generation must not have 
the temerity to sacrifice our inherit- 
ance or our past history under any 
pretext. Still less should what we 
have defended so long be jettisoned 
for a whim largely of foreign inspira- 
tion, . . . 


Look up, not down! 

Can anyone imagine the highly 
patriotic Dutch allowing a door to be 
cut in their sea dykes to which a 
number of nations had the key? Yet 
such action would be the equivalent 
of our allowing the Tunnel to be dug 
under our Channel with a number of 
people having a say in its supervision 
and control. 

May I suggest to the backers of 
the scheme that they select the Mole 
as their emblem? It is a tunneller 
and a very greedy animal that has 
been known to devour its colleagues 
when its passages are threatened with 
flooding. 
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The British people need no tunnels, 


In the past the seas of the world 
were our roads. They lead every- 
where. We have followed them over 
every horizon in search of customers 
and, on the way, stumbled on nations 
whom we freed as we went. These 
salt sea roads which are always laid 
and ready for our use in every con- 
ceivable direction also enabled us to 
seck out our enemy and destroy him, 
for our Island has always produced 
the men and the leaders to do so. 


Today a new threat and a new op- 
portunity offers: the Sky. It leads 
to every land and to every planet. 
Beneath it we lie, a target assailable 
from every point of the compass and 
from every star in the Zodiac. Our 
only shield is, as always, the courage 
of our people and their intelligence. 
It is for them, for today’s generation, 
to foresee and measure the dangers 
the future holds; to plan the weapons 
we will need, the strategy we should 
adopt to meet them, and to determine 
the friends we should look to, the 
enemies we should endeavour to cir- 
cumvent in years haunted by new 
fears pressing in on us with incalcul- 
able force from immeasurable space. 
Under these circumstances, when 
every penny we can raise should be 
employed to anticipate and ward off 
these dangers and to take advantage 
of these opportunities, one is left 
aghast at the stupidity that would 
induce the Nation to invest in this 
rat race funds that are so desperately 
needed if we are not to be ourt- 
distanced in fields of boundless 
possibilities. 











TO talk airily of the “wind of 
change” blowing over Africa is an 
effort to make the terrifying situation 
less obvious than it ought to be to 
persons in this country. The wind 
is certainly blowing but in its path is 
a forest fire and it is perfectly pos- 
sible to take steps to see that this 
fire does not spread too fast or too 
far. With the aid of a little sense, 
some knowledge of the history of 
Africa and a certain amount of good- 
will among the Western nations and 
particularly in this country it might 
well be that the position of Africa 
tomorrow might not only be better 
than can be reasonably expected today 
but even better than during the 
period when Africans had the benefit 
of Colonial rule. It is twisted think- 
ing and indeed hypocrisy to claim 
that Colonial rule was bad for the 
persons who were governed. They 
lived in peace, governed by honour- 
able and efficient administrators. In 
no case since have they been able to 
maintain as good a standard and in- 
deed in many cases the degeneration 
of good government has been appall- 
ing. 


The West at Fault 


This degeneration is very largely 
the product of ill-will of some West- 
ern nations and failure to live up to 
their traditions by others. Ill-will has 
been particularly evident in the 
United States for a variety of reasons. 
This great country has set itself to 
destroy Colonial rule in the posses- 
sions of those countries to whom it 





Cape to Congo 


ought to show some of the obliga- 
uons one would expect when dealing 
with allies whose help they require 
for their own defence, “Colonialism” 
has succeeded “Imperialism” as one 
of the parrot cries of American poli- 
tics. It is surprising that they have 
not realised that they have accepted 
both words from Communist propa- 
ganda. 

Even allowing for what is obvi- 
ously a long-term plan to disrupt the 
old British Imperial system it is still 
the height of folly on the part of the 
United States to open the flood gates 
of anarchy in Africa and the Middle 
East in the hope of getting the pick- 
ings when the troubles have subsided. 
The pickings are much more likely 
to go to that far more intelligent 
power whose unconscious instrument 
the United States has been. 


British Fellow Travellers 


There have not been lacking in 
this country as well, persons, who 
consciously or unconsciously, play the 
Soviet game in the way that the 
Soviets wish. The Corfield Report 
on Kenya had the most alarming 
things to say about the responsibility 
of British left-wing propaganda for 
all the horrors of Mau-Mau. It is of 
no avail for these people to say, as 
they constantly do, that they have al- 
ways abhorred the use of violence. 
They must have known they were en- 
couraging violence as it is not possible 
even for hominids to be as stupid as 
these persons claim to be. Unfortun- 
ately they have not learned their 


From The Monthly Bulletin, Commonwealth and Empire Industries 


Association. 
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lesson. Some parties which waste the 
time of the House of Commons for 
hours and indeed days because the 
Government of South Africa have 
used what may or may not be ex- 
cessive force in suppressing a danger- 
ous civil outbreak, dismissed the orgy 
of rape and murder in the Congo as 
something which they regretted but 
no more. Presumably the fact that 
the victims were white made the 
whole process far less serious. 


Who has the rights in Africa? 


It is well to remember in consider- 
ing the question of African demands 
for the whole of the soil of the con- 
tinent in which they live to remem- 
ber that not all Africans are black and 
that many of the black ones have been 
there no longer than the white or 
coloured. It is also worth remember- 
ing that had it not been for the timely 
arrival of the Europeans to settle in 
and administer Africa there would 
be today very few blacks in it and a 
large part of the country which is now 
fertile would be desert. In South 
Africa only 140 years ago the great 
Chaka established his empire, slaugh- 
tering 2,000,000 Africans in the 
course of doing so. There is no 
reason to assume that this destruction 
would ever have stopped had not the 
white troops and white administrators 
arrived in time to stop it. 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


Two generations later an off-shoot 
of Chaka’s empire in the shape of two 
Zulu regiments in revolt under 
M’silikazi enslaved the tribes in what 


is now Southern Rhodesia and estab- 
lished a vigorous but coldly ruthless 
empire. From what we read in the 
papers today there is every prospect 
unless the Government of Southern 
Rhodesia is firm and receives the sup- 
port, which it is entitled to expect 
from this country, the same could 
happen again. In Nyasaland Dr. 
Banda is demanding the right to set 
up just as vicious a system as existed 
in any African possession before 
white men came. The condition of 
the country when the indigenous in- 
habitants had it to themselves is an 
historical testimony and a warning to 
us all. Britain went to Nyasaland to 
stop the slave trade and to discourage 
cannibalism. In the course of this 
task it raised a country from the 
depths of misery to comparative pros- 
perity. To imagine that such pros- 
perity could continue under the rule 
of Dr, Banda is carrying wishful 
thinking too far. The fact is that 
left-wing thought in this country is 
not interested in the welfare of the 
people even in our own country but 
only in the propagation of a political 
theory at any cost. 

In Kenya British officials arrived 
only just in time to prevent the most 
fertile part of the country being 
turned intc a dust bowl. 


Whites have Rights 


A reasonable man considering the 
history of the southern half of Africa 
can only reach the conclusion that in 
equity the white population has at 
least as much right to enjoy the riches 
and resources of the land as any 
others. He would also realise that 
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the continued existence of the riches 
and resources depends very largely on 
a great degree of power remaining in 
white hands. Bearing this in mind 
a study of the outbreaks all over the 
area begins to show a definite pattern. 
No airy phrases about “winds of 
change” produce any reasonable ex- 
planations. The turmoil in Africa 
shows every sign of being worked on 
an efficient plan with outbreaks fol- 
lowing each other in an ordered suc- 
cession. It is quite obvious that this 
plan is not born of African minds on 
their own, but that it is devised and 
organised from overseas. It seems, 
therefore, that hasty accusation of the 
South African government for vigor- 
ous and perhaps ruthless action some 
months back may well be ill-judged. 
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The time to stop a fire is in its early 
stages and it is unfair to be critical 
of the pressure in the hose pipe. 
South Africa seems, at least for the 
moment, to have restored order. 
Rhodesia is now in the front line and 
already Mr. Callaghan is trying in 
Parliament to insinuate that the fault 
lies not with the rioters but with the 
Rhodesian government for arresting 
persons whom they consider to be 
dangerous agitators. If our Govern- 
ment will make it clear that leftist 
agitation will get nowhere. the situa- 
tion may yet be saved. A prosperous 
multi-racial Africa is a possibility 
but one to be approached in an 
orderly way. The alternative is an- 
other Congo. Even there order may 
be restored if the civilised world will 
deal with facts and not pipe-dreams, 


After the Summit that wasn’t, read 


“The Uncertain Ally” 


by JOHN BIGGS-DAVISON, ™.p. 


15s. 


Christopher Johnson 


15s. 


“A serious and disquieting book which merits the attention 
of those who determine policy for the world’s great creditor 


nation”.—Professor Norman A. Graebner, of the University 
of Illinois, Political Science Quarterly, Columbia University, 
New York, March 1960. 
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Russia and the Fr/ze World 


by The Reverend JEAN D#,.NIELOU, S.J, 


Editor of the monthly review 1.3 F itudes and Member*of the 
North Atlantic Situdi« 2s Committee 


IT is not necessary to be a great pro- 
phet in order to believe that one of 
the most important events in coming 
years will be the growing tension be- 
tween China and the USSR. In the 
race between the popular democracies 
for the leadership of the under- 
developed countries, it is clear that 
from now on China has a consider- 
able lead over the Soviet Union, And 
even if the latter has now attained a 
certain superiority as regards techni- 
cal progress, it will not be able to 
maintain it for long. Faced with this 
change in the balance of power, the 
problem facing Russia will be the 
feeling of being, as it were, thrown 
back upon the free world. 


No ‘Marxist Man’ 


At first sight such a possibility 
seems strange, so accustomed are we 
to identifying Russia and commun- 
ism. Yet, nothing could be more 
artificial than comparisons of this 
kind. I remember the reply given by 
a young woman who had lived a long 
time in Stalin’s Russia and who was 
asked if she had witnessed the advent 
of ‘Marxist man’. She laughed and 
declared that she had met men and 
women similar to those anywhere 
else in the world, with the same 
human and philosophical problems, 
but that she had never met a 
‘Marxist man’. He is one of those 


‘abstract concepts which we project 
con to reality. 

What is true on the individual 
plane is “also true on the collective 


‘ plane. “Russia has been subjected for 


‘thirty years to a régime inspired by 
Marxist ideology; but it would be aa 
insult to think that she identifies her- 

: sdlf with that ideology. For that 

here are reasons of a general kind 

which could apply to any people. “if 

‘one thinks, as we do, that Marxist 
is an inhuman doctrine whieh i ignores 
fundamental human valués, one caii- 
not imagine that it-<ould be lastingly 
imposed. And this does not refer 
merely to the 'stippression of all eco- 
nomic and ‘political freedom, but 
more fundamentally, to the elimina- 
tion of all reference to the transcend- 
ental values which affect the very in- 

‘tegrity of human nature. A doctrine 

‘of this kind is a permanent deviation 
which can be put up with, but not 
redlly assimilated, and which finally 

‘remains foreign. 


iRussia’s Christian Past 


But this applies to any nation. In 
the case of Russia, we are dealing, 
furthermore, with a country which 
has a long Christian past: and I 
might add, it was a Christianity which 
laid particular emphasis on liberty. 

After forty years of Marxist dom- 
ination, what remains of Christian 


From NATO Letter (North Atlantic Treaty Organisation), Paris, 
August, 1960. 
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Russia? We should not, of course, 
have any illusions, The anti-religious 
polemics which have ceaselessly in- 
spired the official ideology of the 
USSR have been profoundly destruc- 
tive. They may well be ‘scientifically 
infantile’ as La Pira had the courage 
to declare in Moscow itself last year, 
but they are none the less effective. 
It is impossible continually to portray 
religion as a useless superstition, con- 
trary to the progress and interests of 
the working class, without something 
of all that remaining in people’s 
minds. Also, the total abolition of 
all religious instruction leads to pro- 
found ignorance about religion—this 
struck some visitors who recently 
met young Russians—but that does 
not necessarily mean that there is no 
longer any pre-occupation with the 
metaphysical. Russians would no 
longer be Russians if that were the 
case: and Marxism has not destroyed 
the Russian soul. But this pre-occu- 
pation with the metaphysical is 
diverted from traditional Christianity, 
which is caricatured. 


We must not, therefore, exaggerate 
what remains of the Orthodox church 
in Russia today. It suffices, how- 
ever, that something should remain 
for it to constitute a challenge both 
to the anti-religious propaganda and 
to Marxist reasoning according to 
which religion should disappear as 
the social and economic transforma- 
tion takes place. At the same time, 
the very persistence of the fight 
against religion and the concern often 
expressed by the Soviet press con- 
cerning the renaissance of the faith 
prove that religion continues to exist. 
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It should be added that, in a country 
where membership of the Church 
means being disqualified for any pub- 
lic service and being banished from 
the city, it calls for heroism to pro- 
fess Christianity; and heroism is al- 
ways confined to an elite. It is con- 
ceivable, therefore, that if the anti- 
religious tyranny ceased, a consider- 
able number of people would return 
to the practice of their religion. 


Marxism has not Triumphed 


It is hard to say what precisely is 
the position of the Orthodox church 
in Russia. Most visitors agree in 
declaring that the churches—of which 
there are forty-nine in Moscow—are 
full on feast days and that there are 
frequent pilgrimages to the great 
monasteries, such as Zagorsk, near 
Moscow, and Lavia in Kiev. The 
Informations catholiques internation- 
ales, in the number of 15 September 
1959, gave the following figures: 
seventy-three dioceses, eight semin- 
aries and several thousand monks and 
nuns As regards the number of the 
faithful, it is difficult to suggest any 
figure. The Metropolitan, Nicolas, 
spoke two years ago of thirty-five 
million. In any event, on the reli- 
gious plane there is massive resist- 
ance which, despite the hostility of 
the régime, despite the complete ab- 
sence of liberty and despite the diffi- 
culty of finding resources, proves that 
after forty years Marxist ideology on 
the popular level has failed. 


It is not only in the form of the 
Orthodox church, but also in the 
form of Christian humanism that the 
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RUSSIA AND THE FREE WORLD 


Russian soul has resisted the perver- 
sion of Marxism, in spite of the 
physical elimination of theintellectuals 
and in spite of the official cultural 
directives. It was undoubtedly a 
revelation to the entire world when 
Boris Pasternak’s magnificent book 
appeared. We discovered that in a 
country which we had been too 
hastily accustomed to believe was 
won over to Marxism a free man had 
managed, despite the official silence 
and political pressure, to remain faith- 
ful to the genius of his people and to 
produce a work which belongs to the 
tradition of the great Russian novel- 
ists. Marxism had not killed the 
Russian soul. 


Role of Emigrés 

So far I have dealt with Russia 
under the Soviet régime; but the part 
being played by the emigrés in main- 
taining Russian culture must not be 
overlooked. 

Nothing could be less true than to 
see the Russian emigrés as belonging 
to a marginal world destined to fade 
away. On the contrary, the Russia 
of the emigrés, being free to develop 
without restraint, remains in many 
respects the part of Russia which is 
most alive. The emigrés are not 
looking back to a dead past, but play 
an active part in the free world and 
share its pre-occupations. And al- 
though they are uprooted they are, 
nonetheless, deeply attached to 
Russia, and share in the sufferings of 
their countrymen who have remained 
on their native soil. As a result, 
Russian culture, particularly as re- 
gards music, dancing and the novel, 
has remained very much present to 
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the humanist world of which it was 
one of the mainsprings. 


Cultures not the same as Values 
This much said, the significance of 
this resistance of the Russian spirit 
to Marxist tyranny remains to be 
found. Does the opticn for Russia 
lie between rallying to the West or 
rejecting the West? Certain histori- 
cal philosophers often believe this to 
be so. In his book, Civilization on 
Trial, Toynbee depicts the present 
Russian régime as the rightful heir 
to Byzantine theocracy, declaring that 
in both cases Russia wanted to affirm 
her opposition to the West. The only 
option placed before her, according 
to Toynbee, is ‘between taking her 
place in a Western world or holding 
aloof and trying to build up an anti- 
Western counter-world of her own’. 
Nothing seems to me more false 
than this alternative. It arises from 
confusing the Western world with the 
free world. It is obvious that at the 
moment the two partly coincide at 
least on the geographical plane; most 
of the free nations are in the west 
and most of the Marxist countries 
are in the east. But the cause for 
which we are fighting is that of a free 
world which would annex all the 
peoples, released from totalitarian 
tyranny, and not that of a Western 
word which would annex all the 
peoples of the world to its own cul- 
ture. This is particularly true of 
Christianity which has made catho- 
licity its essential claim and which 
has always refused to be considered 
the expression of a particular culture. 
I have often been struck during 
recent discussions concerning the 
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foundation of both the Atlantic In- 
stitute and the Conference of Medi- 
terranean Culture, by the importance 
of drawing a distinction between the 
problem of cultures, which by defini- 
tion are multiple, and that of values, 
which are essentially universal. In 
this respect, Suzanne Labin was quite 
right to reject the sophism of both 
blocs. The world of culture is that 
of legitimate diversity: but there is 
the universality, which is both human 
and Christian, of man’s fundamental 
values. What we are fighting for is 
that all men should be free, not that 
they should all be Western. 


Opposition to West Out-dated 
There remains the special problem 
involved in relations between Russia 
and the West; and these relations are 
complex. In many respects, Russia 


belongs to the Western world. Chris- 
tianity came to her through the inter- 


mediary of Byzantium. Florovsky 
showed how that fidelity to Christian 
Hellenism was what had always pre- 
vented the Russian world from re- 
turning to barbarism. During the 
centuries of the Enlightenment, 
Russia turned towards Western secu- 
lar civilization in order to get from 
it humanism and science; and Marx- 
ism itself was a Western import into 
Russia. But, at the same _ time, 
Russia has always borrowed her 
organic features from the West in 
order to be able to assert herself be- 
fore it. She set up Byzantine cesaro- 
papism in opposition to Catholic 
Europe, and she made Marxism a 
means of asserting herself before 
liberal Europe. 

But today, the old setting of the 
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problem which equated East-West 
opposition with the opposition of 
Western Europe and Eastern Europe 
is out-dated. The development of a 
West beyond the West of Europe and 
of an East beyond the East of Europe 
makes the continued opposition of 
Russia to Western Europe meaning- 
less. It can, therefore, be said that 
a view such as Toynbee’s, according 
to which this opposition is a constant 
of history, is out of date. Russian 
Marxism can no longer claim to be 
a new version of Russia’s antagonism 
to Western Europe, and this fact de- 
prives it of the justification it might 
try to find in Russian nationalism. 
We are witnessing a profound change 
in the balance of power in the world 
in which henceforward the threats to 
Russia will come more from the East 
than the West. 

Something similar is going on on 
the religious plane. The Eastern 
schism, which separated Russia and 
Byzantium from the Roman commu- 
nion, was almost exclusively due to 
political incompatability. Today that 
political opposition is marginal. The 
Orthodox church is no longer sup- 
ported by Russian nationalism. She 
is above all confronted with Marxist 
atheism. Faced with this menacing 
pressure, the fact that she is a national 
church constitutes a weakness because 
it renders her more dependent on the 
political powers, 


Need for Christians to Unite 
Henceforward, the problem of re- 
union with Rome will arise in an en- 
tirely new form for Christians sepa- 
rated from Russia. The Soviet gov- 
ernment certainly has every advantage 
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RUSSIA AND THE FREE WORLD 






in keeping the Orthodox church iso- 
lated; we know that the Communists 
try to create schisms in every coun- 
try and this shows that they greatly 
fear the powers of resistance of a 
united Christianity. But this itself is 
a warning to Christians of all per- 
suasions that their divisions constitute 
one of the trump cards which the 
Marxists hold to play against them. 

All this can be decisive for the 
civilization of the future, faced with 
a change in the balance of economic 
and political power. To think other- 
wise would mean already being a 
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Marxist, that is to say, superficial. It 
would mean ignoring the fact that 
spiritual realities, far from forming a 
superstructure thrown up by materi- 
alist Ontology, are on the contrary 
the most profound, most resistant 
and only permanent roots of human 
nature. That is why we are justified 
in thinking that forces which for a 
moment seem to dominate human 
society, can, in fact, collapse for lack 
of deep roots. It is then that the 
profound reality which they appeared 
for a moment to obscure, acquires 
once again its full meaning. 


Divided Europe Sub-Divided ? 


EUROPE is now divided into two 
groups : 

1. The EFTA—the Seven—which 
desires a free trade area embracing all 
Europe but is determined that each 
of the Seven should retain its full 
sovereignty. 

2. The EEC—the Six—which 
aims at developing the economic 
union it is forming and for which its 
members have accepted the curtail- 
ment of individual sovereignty. To 
safeguard their newly-formed unity, 
the Six will co-operate only with 
countries that adopt the common 
tariff of the Six. 

These aims are _ irreconcilable. 
Negotiation could never bring these 
two extremes nearer to each other 
because each is based on a principle 
that admits of no compromise. An 
irresistible force has met an immov- 
able object. 

So, for the time being, the two 
groups must carry on alongside each 


From Prospects (Swiss Bank Corporation). 


other, watching the results achieved 
in practice. Each will learn from 
the other. Time alone will show how 
the Six and the Seven must adjust 
their pattern of trade to practical 
realities. As time goes on, mutual 
comprehension will grow. Each will 
find it advantageous to make con- 
cessions, 

Obviously tension will be relaxed 
in proportion to the extent to which 
the Six modify the common tariff to 
suit the economic needs of the Seven. 
How far this is feasible is still un- 
certain. Because, according to the 
rules of GATT, all concessions made 
by either side to the other would 
have to be granted to the other mem- 
bers of GATT also. 

If the Six and the Seven could 
adopt the same common tariff, Eur- 
ope would become a single free trade 
area. This would be an epoch-mark- 
ing achievement but would not be 
“integration” in the sense conceived 
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by the Six. A fundamental error is 
made in supposing that a free trade 
area could ever be a substitute for 
an economic union. A free trade area 
is a group of states associated to lift 
impediments to trade but all politic- 
ally independent. An economic union 
is the first stage of evolution to poli- 
tical identity. Recently the German 
Finance Minister, D, Etzel, declared 
that “the Common Market countries 
should integrate their entire economic, 
credit, trade, budget and finance 
policies”. 

Doubtiess that is what the Six will 
try to do. According as it succeeds, 
this vast new economic entity will in 
time wield power comparable in 
strength with that of the U.S.A, and 
the Soviet Union, influencing world- 
wide economic evolution far beyond 
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anything the individual countries of 
the Seven ever could. 

To prevent such an unequal divi- 
sion of power in Europe, many pro- 
posals have been put forward to bring 
the Six and the Seven together. One 
is that there should be an Atlantic 
Community to which all Europe 
would belong. Recently, one British 
stateman proposed nothing less than 
a free trade area embracing the whole 
western world! The problem would 
not be simplified by making the 
group of countries concerned larger, 
Europe is unlikely to wait for such 
plans to mature. Practical necessi- 
ties will in time bring the Six and 
the Seven together long before the 
blueprint for any still more extensive 
union has been drafted, 


VALUE OF UNITED STATES DIRECT OVERSEAS 


INVESTMENTS 


E.C.M. Countriest 


End of United Kingdom 
Year Mfng.Ind.* Total 
($ mn.) ($ mn.) 


Mfng. Ind.* 
($ mn.) 


264 
314 
370+ 
413 
452 
502 
558 
659 
717 
823 
910t 


729 
847 
961 
1,038 
1,131 
1,257 
1,426 
1,612 
1,899 
2,058 
2,268 


464 
542 
610 
679 
745 
835 
941 
1,039 
1,201 
1.313 
1,460 
Rate of Change 
(a) 1949-59 315t 
1949 —100 
(b) 1957-59 
1957 —100 
*—Excluding petroleum refining. 
{—Excluding Luxembourg 
Source : 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 


311 344t 


122+ 119 127+ 


1949-59 


All Western Europe 
Mfng.Ind.* Total 
($ mn.) ($ mn.) 
799 
932 
1,070 
1,187 
1,295 
1,451 
1,630 
1,861 
2,077 
2,308 
2,530t 


All Areas 
Total 
($ mn.) 
1,450 10,700 
1,720 11,788 
1,979 13,089 
2,145 14,819 
2,369 16,286 
2,639 17,626 
3,004 19,313 
3,520 22,177 
3,993 25,238 
4,382 27,075 
4,821 28,275 


Total 
($ mn.) 
507 
633 
742 
810 
908 
1,009 
1,161 
1,399 
1,555 
1,753 
1,950¢ 
332 264 


385t 317t 


125f 122+ 121 112 


United States Department of Commerce, apart from those figures marked} 


(e.g. 1,460¢), which are author’s estimates. 
From National Provincial Bank Review 
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Rural Economy 


(1) 


THE demand for most farm pro- 
ducts is likely to remain high for the 
rest of the year throughout the world. 
But this high demand is not likely 
to mean higher prices for farmers. 

A report issued by the F.A.O. says 
world consumption of the main agri- 
cultural products is either increasing 
or maintaining high levels and con- 
tinuing improvements in gold and 
dollar holdings outside the United 
States are encouraging imports into 
industrial countries. Foreign ex- 
change reserves of the primary pro- 
ducing nations also are showing signs 


(2) 
THINGS are lovking up for Russian 
farmers. Late spring rains and 


warmer weather in European Russia 
have brightened crop _ prospects. 
Earlier this year, heavy dust storms in 
the southern Ukraine and North 
Caucasus severely damaged winter 
crops and there was concern of an- 
other bad drought like that of last 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


of improvement. On top of these 
favourable signs, increased trade 
liberalization being adapted in many 
importing countries points to a high 
level of consumption and imports of 
foodstuffs and raw materials. But this 
high level of consumption will not 
mean increased prices nor will it eat 
into the existing surpluses, in fact, 
most foodstuff prices will continue to 
be under heavy pressure by the sur- 
pluses. And even though world de- 
mand will continue to grow for tex- 
tile fibres and rubber, there is no 
reason to expect any big price in- 
creases, 


GOOD RUSSIAN CROPS 


year. Now, however, there is opti- 
mism about the 1960 crop in this 
““breadbasket” area of the Soviet 
Union. 

Some of the damaged winter grain 
areas have teen resown to corn and 
the wheat acreage in the “new lands” 
region has been expanded to make up 
for some of the loss. 


PRICE STABILITY 


It would be naive to expect the monetary authorities alone to achieve price 
stability with the instruments at their disposal. Budgetary policy and mone- 
tary policy, wage policy and the price policy of business enterprises must 
move in harmony if inflationary tendencies are to be kept in check. 


From the Thirtieth Annual Report of the Bank for International Settlements. 
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A Hundred Buses or a Million Cocoa Trees? 
Specially contributed by M. MORTIMER 


THE recent Dutch announcement 
that a Western New Guinea Council 
with a Papuan majority will be estab- 
lished by September and that this 
‘could be the beginning of self- 
government’ and of a Melanesian 
Union of the whole Island will have 
heavy repercussions in Australia and 
UNO. 

Australia has not, so far, been pre- 
pared to go so fast in promoting self- 
government in her territories, though 
the Papua-New Guinea Legislative 
Council is likely to be re-organised 
with more native representation this 
year. Also, the Hollandia conference 
last March arranged for closer admin- 
istrative liaison and a greater ex- 
change of personnel, especially teach- 
ers and students, including natives. 
Australia is still realist in the British- 
Colonial sense of equating independ- 
ence with civilisation and economic 
viability. This old-fashioned idea has 
been fiercely denounced by Soviet 
representatives at UNO during the 
past year. Their thesis, that liberty 
is the inherent right of all peoples, 
is being demonstrated in Africa, 


Pacific Wolf 


The Dutch are realists in terms of 
international politics. In this case, it 
means keeping one step ahead of 
Indonesian claims to Western New 
Guinea. These claims are re-iterated 
annually at UNO, together with the 
Yemeni claim to Aden, Spain’s claim 
to Gibraltar, Guatemala’s claim to 


British Honduras and Argentina’s 
claim to the Falkland Islands. Only 
a British claim to most of France and 
a Red Indian claim to the United 
States is needed to complete the pro- 
gramme, since China has loosened 
eastern frontiers without application 
to UNO. Urgency has been added 
to Dutch measures since Mr, Krush- 
chev’s visit to Indonesia. This has 
resulted in an increase of the total 
Russian loan to that country to £132 
millions (plus unlimited technicians) 
as against the United States’ {190 | 
millions. Mr. Krushchev’s assertion 
that Russia would back Indonesian 
action against New West Guinea up 
to the hilt has brought the cold war 
lapping wolfishly over the Pacific 
doorstep. 


Joint Progress 


To fill the gap between the Aus- 
tralian and Dutch programmes a 
‘Colombo Plan’ for New Guinea has 
been suggested. This has found 
favour with the Papua-New Guinea 
Legislative Council which would 
gladly see Australian aid expanded 
from its present £A13 millions to 
£As50 millions, both for much needed 
social welfare, in particular native 
housing, and to expand the many 
new economic enterprises on both 
sides of the frontier. 


To take three random examples: 
an Australian timber firm (Adi Tim- 
ber Development) has concluded a 











deal to exploit timber on an uninhab- 
ited island, Poolau Adi, belonging to 
Dutch New Guinea. The concession 
of about 30,000 acres involves an in- 
vestment of over £A142,000. Native 
labour will be trained by Australian 
experts and local firms encouraged to 
supply building and machinery spare 
parts. In Papua, 211 Europeans and 
324 Natives are settling on new 
property under the Ex-Service Land 
Scheme; land clearing and cccoa 
planting appears to be succeeding 
beyond expectation. Even more suc- 
cessful is the Tolai cocoa project for 
natives in the Rabaul area, which in 
its four years of operation has also 
outstripped original estimates. 

The Administration, which spon- 
sored the scheme to encourage natives 
to grow, process and market their 
own cocoa, has been fortunate in that 


A HUNDRED BUSES OR A MILLION COCOA TREES? 
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the Tolai are an agricultural and in- 
dependent people and that cocoa 
prices have been good. Sales of 
about 1,000 tons last year carried an 
approximate value of £A270,000 and 
nearly a million cocoa trees are now 
bearing. The scheme is now out- 
stripping the executive and managerial 
skills of the Tolai and gives point to 
the Tasmanian Premier’s plea that 
Australia should be training New 
Guinea natives instead of the thou- 
sands of young Asians which come 
to her under the Colombo Plan. 
Why, as one Legislative Council 
members asked, is the Australian 
Government sending 100 buses to 
Indonesia, a country threatening to 
make war on New Guinea, when we 
need the money for welfare at home? 
Whether the 100 buses will serve or 
sequestrate the 1,000,000 cocoa trees, 
remains fearfully to be seen. 


MEANS AND ENDS 
A great social heresy of the last 150 years has been to make the Economic 





the end of life. Throughout Europe, society has been sacrificed to the imag- 
ined demands of economic factors. Society has been run as an adjunct of the 
market, and social relations embedded in the economic system, so that organic 
forms of existence have been annihilated. This perversion of the right order- 
ing of society sprang from a failure to apprehend man as a whole. 

But during this generation there has been a truer understanding of man, 
and therefore of the importance of organic forms of society. For man is an 
essentially social creature, whose humanity and dignity require a place in a 
fitting cultural environment, at least as much as they require proper economic 
provision. 

From Wales as an Economic Entity by Gwynfor Evans. (Plaid Cymru, 

8 Queen Street, Cardiff.) 


“The Commonwealth is not dependent upon treaty, or based upon the rela- 
tions between Governments; it is an association of peoples linked by common 
interests and by historic affinities of uncalculated strength. Such things which 
have taken long years to create, cannot easily be destroyed in a day.” 


C. ¥. M. Alport, The Minister of State for Commonwealth Relations. 
House of Commons Official Report, 4th fuly, 1960. 
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Le Devoir de l’Occident: In Reply to 


*“Good European 


99% 


Specially contributed by DIARMID McLAUGHLIN 


IN his article “La Tentation de 
POccident” “Good European” makes 
a moving plea for the Liberal way. 
It is not very clear, however, just 
what he means by ‘Libera!’. 

If he is referring to trade policies 
(as he appears to be in mentioning 
The European Free Trade Associa- 
tion (the Seven), which exists for no 
other purpose) then it should be re- 
membered that the EFTA was in- 
augurated with a quota agreement (on 
frozen fish). At the same time, it 
should be recognized that the Euro- 
pean Economic Community (the Six) 
is making the running in liberalising 
trade, with an average external tariff 
lower than Britain’s and a world view 
through GATT in contrast to Bri- 
tain’s obvious desire for a local pre- 
ferential agreement. 

If the criterion is internal economic 
policy, why is an administration 
which, like our own, uses such con- 
trols as the Bank rate branded as 
semi-socialist? 


Liberalism and Nationalism 


Then some modification of the 
national state is held up to be in the 
Liberal tradition. This presumably 
means, in the tradition of the nine- 
teenth century, modification in the 
status of nationality, but not in its 
structure. The exaggerated empha- 
sis on nationality itself should be re- 
duced, presumably through greater 
sophistication such as is, of course, 


to be found in Europe (though not, 
say the critics, in Africa yet). 

But in fact nationalism has been 
the bread, not even the butter, of 
European politics for some centuries 
now. It is permissible to suspect that 
it is a peculiarly European product, 
one of Europe’s more indigestible ex- 
ports. It has only been less conspic- 
uous because it has been more secure; 
and Europe’s process of sophistication 
has in this respect only been to make 
the world safer for its own national- 
ism. This is a type of sophistication 
which is not to be despised. A coun- 
try whose pride is secure has less need 
to be overtly nationalistic. But does | 
this condition still obtain in Great 
Britain? The Suez action suggests 
that it does not—and the suggestion 
is supported by many other incidents, 


Supra-national Six 


In this respect the E.E.C, is a less 
dangerous bloc than any other Euro- 
pean grouping, since it is strong 
enough in the face of any other world 


power to defend iis pride. But it is 
also a much more promising break 
with the recent past in that it is truly 
supra-national. This supra-nation- 
ality is not just the old nationality 
projected on to a larger screen: the 
difference is not simply one of degree, 
but of kind. In theory at least there 
is no reason why the principle of 
supra-nationality should not eventu- 
ally comprise the whole world. It is 


*See La Tentation de l’Occident by ‘Good European’ in our July issue. 















at any rate a more constructive modi- 
fication of the nation state than EFTA 
which subordinates politics to econ- 
omics and confines its attention ex- 
clusively to trade, and which can in- 
clude authoritarian Portugal only 
because of this refusal to concern 
itself with the political structures of 
member states. This sort of political 
diffidence recalls the classic debate 
on the motion deploring the arbitrary 
intervention of the Almighty in the 
aftairs of Sodom and Gomorrah as an 
unwarranted interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of those two cities, 


“Good European”, however, dis- 
likes the big multi-national state, He 
claims that it hampers flexibility. 
Whatever the merits of flexibility in 
international affairs, no one can say 
that the nation state makes a very 
helpful contribution to it. The 
nation state, concerned only with its 
selfish interests, has in the past been 
the main source of the uncompromis- 
ing attitudes that have led to war as 
their only solution. The spirit of 
flexibility has been far more conspi- 
cuous in the countries of the E.E.C. 
Here the local interests of the national 
governments are balanced by the 
common interest of growing and vital 
interdependence. Unanimity is still 
required on all major issues. Its 
strict observance means that all diffi- 
culties are honestly faced: but this is 
done in a constructive spirit in which 
present sacrifices can be made for the 
future profit of all. The interplay 
between the Commissions, the Stras- 
bourg Assembly and the Council of 
Ministers is intricate, but it is highly 
flexible. 


LE DEVOIR DE L’OCCIDENT 
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Compulsory Freedom? 
Furthermore, the nation state as 
such does nothing to ensure the 
liberal nature of its society. The 
‘laisser-faire’ of present Conservative 
economic doctrine leads us far away 
from the free competition that is the 
real, and liberal, object of true ‘Free 
Trade’. It merely relinquishes power 
to the biggest economic combine 
within the State. A minimum of in- 
spection and control is now necessary 
to ensure truly free competition. This 
is tacitly admitted even in Great 
Britain by the existence of the 
Monopolies Commission. Its man- 
date is not to direct the economy, but 
to make sure that firms do compete. 
An authentic liberal policy today 
might wel! go still further, and make 
it imperative for there to be full com- 
petition in every industry. But, for 
the present case, it is enough to 
emphasise that one of the major con- 
cerns of the Common Market Com- 
missions is to establish reasonable 
conditions for free trade by imposing 
adequate controls over cartels and 
similar monopolistic agreements. 

But this is not the sum of their 
economic liberalism. For the chief 
advantage of a Customs Union over 
a Free Trade Area in the eyes of 
Liberals today must be that it puts 
an end to the modern mercantilism 
not only of tariffs, but also of tax 
structures, social services charges and 
the restrictions to the flow of capital. 


The One Hope 

Of course none of these liberal 
aspects of the Common Market, 
though they may be more than the 
EFTA can offer, can be of any per- 
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manent value if the spirit of liberal- 
ism is not strong within the Six. But 
though many people in this country 
suspect the ability of the Continental 
countries to retain their liberalism, 
on what grounds do these suspicions 
rest? On proved facts? Or on in- 
herited prejudice? Are such critics 
in a position to judge? It is absurd 
to suppose that the monopoly of 
liberalism has ever lain with Britain. 
In fact Continental countries have 
nearly always reverted to liberalism 
whenever outward circumstances per- 
mitted. The stronger they are to- 
gether, the more likely they are to 
resist the illiberal forces in the world 
today. Strength for this purpose is 
also vital for Britain and for the 
countries, such as those of the Com- 
monwealth, which rely on her. Both 


WITHOUT LAND | 


WITHOUT LIBERTY 
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the Six and Britain herself would 
gain if she were to become a full 
member of the Common Market in 
the full spirit of that association. And 
the free world, and Liberalism, would 
be the stronger for it. 

True Liberalism is not just a vesti- 
gial collection of nineteenth century 
policies which in the (much more 
complex) twentieth century would, 
and sometimes do, result in behaviour 
more suitable to the jungle. It is a 
set of principles which do not perish 
with time. Their application must of 
course change from century to cen- 
tury. And realism is vital in draw- 
ing up policy. The E.E.C, is highly 
practical and thoroughly up to date | 
in its liberalism, It offers today the 
one constructive hope for an inter- 
national society to escape illiberality. 
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COLONIAL TRADE UNIONS 
A West African Trade Union, by 


W. A, Warmington. 

versity Press; 21s. 

Mr. Warmington’s investigation of 
the Cameroons Development Corpor- 
ation Workers’ Union pinpoints two 
problems to be found everywhere in 
colonial trade unions. Their fast and 
recent growth, often fostered artifici- 
ally from above, does not favour 
steady and stable development; 
illiteracy and inexperience make 
administration difficult both in record 
keeping and the collection of dues. 
The problem, for instance, of identi- 
fying paying members is not easy 
where there is a high rate of labour 
turn over and a very casual use of 
names. On the other hand, the 
‘check off? system (by which union 
dues are deducted from wages by em- 
ployers) has been rejected on the 
grounds that many workers would 
naturally regard it as a forced due, 
and with it, the whole union as a 
purely ‘bosses’ organisation. 

Although the CDCWU was fortun- 
ate in having as its first full time gen- 
eral secretary Dr. Endeley, later Prime 
Minister of the Southern Cameroons, 
neither he nor his successor, Mr. 
Mbile, stayed very long before em- 
barking on political careers and the 
internal structure of the union suf- 
fered considerably. Although, on the 
whole, the Union, which in 1952 
claimed about 10,000 membership 
(membership varies considerably ac- 
cording to whether a wage claim is 
being pressed) comprehension of its 


Oxford Uni- 
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functions does not appear to be wicde- 
spread among the rank and file, 

In practice, responsible conduct by 
both Union and employers seems to 
have been the rule and only two 
strikes have taken place in nine years 
while adequate joint consultative 
machinery has been developed. In 
theory Mr. Warmington queries 
whether the average West African 
worker has any conception of a trade 
union as a voluntary and democratic 
organisation of workers, uniting to 
better their economic position. In a 
3% random sample of over 600 em- 
ployees a surprising number had 
joined because ‘I see other people 
pay, I fear if I don’t pay they will. 
make trouble’, though this might 
apply to English Unions also in some 
cases. Mr. Warmington concludes 
that the attitude of the rank and file 
members ‘bears little resemblance to 
what is generally accepted as the 
basis of trade union organisation’. 

It would in fact appear that in eco- 
nomics as in political organisation, 
democracy and efficiency can only be 
equated with the degree of education 
of those concerned and African 
Unions, though learning fast, cannot 
quite be compared with English 
unions at any stage of their slower 
development. 


LIFE IN AN EMBASSY 


Diplomat, by Charles 
Michael foseph; 25s. 
In his foreword to this entertain- 

ing book Sir Harold Nicolson com- 

ments: “This excellent study of a 


Thayer. 
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diplomat’s functions will also do much 
to counter the theory that the mod- 
ern diplomat is little more than a 
clerk at the end of a telephone mech- 
anically executing the instructions 
of his home government”, A diplo- 
mat for twenty years, Charles Thayer 
has succeeded in portraying the 
dramatic as well as the amusing side 
of life in an embassy, and at the same 
time he gives the reader useful infor- 
mation on such topics as the making 
of treaties, the use of secret codes, 
methods of training diplomats and 
appointing ambassadors. 


TRADE AND AID 


Soviet Economic Aid, by foseph S. 
Berliner. Background Books pub- 
lished by Bodley Head; 6s. (paper). 
The increasing extent of Soviet 

economic aid to under-developed 

countries has aroused considerable 
speculation as to the motives which 
lie behind this development. In this 
short study the author describes the 
quantity and type of assistance which 
the U.S.S.R. has supplied in recent 
years and the economic and political 
considerations which govern their 
policy. He suggests that the most 
significant feature of the Soviet pro- 
gramme is the readiness to accept re- 
payment in the local currency of the 
recipient countries which gives them 
an assured market for their produce. 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 


Roads and their Traffic. Edited by 
Ernest Davies. Blackie; 35s. 
The function of the traffic engineer 
is to fit the roads to the traffic by 
planning and design and the traffic 
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to the roads by regulation and con- 
trol in order to obtain maximum 
capacity with safety. In this book 
thirteen experts on particular aspects 
of traffic engineering contribute their 
views, based on practical experience, 
on such topics as national and 
regional motorways; urban motor- 
ways; traffic control; parking; road 
signs; lighting and road safety. 


FOR STUDENTS 


Elementary Economics, by C. R. 
McConnell. McGraw Hill; 54s. 
Introduction to Economics, Third 


edition, by Alec Cairncross. But- 
terworths; 20s. 


The author of the first of these use- 
tul studies on economics is Associate 
Professor of Economics at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. His book com- 
prises thirty-eight chapters dealing 
with six basic topics: (1) an intro- 
duction to American capitalism; (2) 
national income, employment and 
fiscal policy; (3) money, monetary 
policy and economic growth; (4) eco- 
nomics of the firm and resource allo- 
cation; (5) current domestic problems 
and (6) international economics, 

On the subject of money and 
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monetary policy Professor McConnell | 


is refreshingly clear and explicit in 
describing how money is created. He 
also makes clear that “the value of 
money is no longer rooted in carefully 


defined quantities of precious metals | 
but rather in the amount of goods and | 


services money will purchase in the 
market place”. Of particular interest 
also is the chapter dealing with the 
economic challenge of Soviet Russia 
which he assesses with commendable 
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objectivity. He reaches the conclu- 
sion that in spite of many shortcom- 
ings “the Soviet economic challenge 
and its implications cannot be re- 
garded lightly”. 

‘Introduction to Economics’ is a 
revised and up-to-date version of a 
well-known textbook widely used in 
Universities and schools. Professor 
Cairncross, who was a member of the 
Radcliffe Commuiittee on Credit and 
Currency, has introduced a consider- 
able amount of new matter into the 
introductory chapters of this third 
edition and has practically re-written 
the chapters dealing with money, 
employment and international trade. 
His book provides a_ reasonably 
simple account ot present day econo- 
mics and both these books can be 
confidently recommended to both 
teachers and students, 


PARKINSON’S SECOND LAW 


The Law and the Profits, by C. 
Northcote Parkinson. fFohn Mur- 
ray; 15s, 

“Accounts which would disgrace 
and discredit a third-rate dog-racing 
company are solemnly presented each 
year to the nation... They are not 
true and they do not balance.” Thus 
Professor Parkinson lambasts govern- 
mental folly and ineptitude in the 
sphere of financial accounting. In 
this witty and entertaining book he 
outlines the history of taxation from 
ancient times until today. He points 
out that taxation is always increased 
to meet the exigencies of war but is 
never significantly reduced when 
peace comes. He suggests that we 
have today reached a point of no re- 
turn beyond which it is fatal to pass. 
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Parkinson’s second law, “expendi- 
ture rises to meet income’’, is as true 
as the original law, “work expands so 
as to fill the time available for its 
completion”. Having examined where 
the money goes to perhaps Professor 
Parkinson will turn his inimitable wit 
and perception to showing us where 
all the money comes from? 


SIXES AND SEVENS 


The Free Trade Proposals. Edited 
by G. D. N. Worswick. Basil 
Blackwell; 30s. 

This is a useful text-book for those 
who want to know more about recent 
developments in Europe. It is a col- 
lection of views and arguments con- 
tributed by leading economists, deal- 
ing with the setting up cof the Euro- 
pean Economic Community and the 
negotiations for a European Free 
Trade Area which finally broke down 
at the end of 1958. 

The first part consists of a Sym- 
posium based on an article originally 
contributed to the Bulletin of the 
Institute of Statistics by Mr. J. Black 
of Merton College, Oxford, followed 
by the comments of T. Balogh, 
A. C. L, Day, Sir Roy Harrod, Pro- 
fessor H. G. Johnson, Professor R. 
K. Kahn, J. R. Sargent, with a con- 
clusion by the Editor. 

In Part II, the contributors to the 
original Symposium add their com- 
ments in the light of more recent 
events. 


The Seven: A Provisional Appraisal 
of the European Free Trade Asso- 
ciation, by F. V. Meyer. Barrie 
and Rockliff; 18s. 

This is a useful survey of the major 
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provisions of the Convention of 
Stockholrn which established the 
European Free Trade Association of 
the Seven. The author examines the 
case for freer trade in industrial goods 
and goes on to consider the economic 
and political implications of the 
E.F.T.A. He suggests that the out- 
look for the Seven is encouraging, 
they are neither weak nor need they 
be apologetic. What they are doing, 
he says, is politically even more inter- 
esting than the Six of the European 
Economic Community, 


THE GREAT LEAP FORWARD 


One Chinese Moon, by }. Tuzo Wil- 
son. Michael foseph; 21s, 


Dr. Wilson, a Canadian scientist, 
has written a fascinating account of 
his unusual journey across China. He 
travelled from Moscow by way of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, in itself an 
adventure, and during his stay in 
China he visited many places not 
accessible to the ordinary visitor. His 
reactions are recorded in a lively and 
readable fashion. He found that the 
youth of China are working with a 
zeal and energy comparable to the 
spirit which animated Britain after 
Dunkirk and the material resources of 
the country are developing at break- 
neck speed. 


THE NATURE OF INFLATION 


Inflation and Society, by Graham 
Hutton. Allen and Unwin; 15s. 
“Inflation arises in any period when 

the total of money incomes is allowed, 

or made, to rise faster than the com- 
munity is prepared, or allowed, to 
turn out all kinds of goods and ser- 
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vices on which money is spent.” Thus 
Graham Hutton summarises _ the 
nature of inflation. In this book he 
gives examples of inflation at work 
in widely differing communities and 
shows clearly the disastrous conse- 
quences which flow from the deliber- 
ate prolongation of inflationary poli- 
cies. Commenting on the acceptance 
of inflation by many Socialist intel- 
lectuals he says, “It seems that too 
many of our Western intellectuals are 
crossing to the Russian side of the 
street just when Russian intellectuals 
having trodden it long and painfully 


enough, have started to cross to 
ours”. 

GAUL 
The Fifth French Republic, by 


Dorothy Pickles. Methuen; 153. 
De Gaulle’s Republic, by Philip M. 

Williams and Martin Harrison. 

Longmans; 25s, 

The authoress of France: The 
Fourth Republic has brought within 
small compass an accurate account, 
brightly written, of the new Consti- 
tution of France, including Algeria 
and the Sahara, and the Community 





oversea, where rapid strides to com- | 


plete independence a Ja Common- 
wealth have overtaken her, as also the 
authors of De Gaulle’s Republic. 
Their book deals in the flesh, as 
well as the bones, of the national up- 
heeval here briefly traced back to its 


antecedents of war, resistance, liber- : 


ation and American domination. The 
parties and personalities are skilfully 
disentangled. 

Both these valuable works include 
an English text of the Constitution. 
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MONOLITHS 


The Trade Unions, the Employers 
and the State. By Harry Welton. 
Pall Mall Press; 17s. 6d. 


Formerly associations to champion 
the down-trodden, Trade Unions have 
become rich and powerful interests. 
Yet they seem to many to claim the 
same immunity from outside criti- 
cism and investigation that is often 
accorded to the defenders of the 
weak. The failure of democracy 
within the Unions, of which Commu- 
nism has taken advantage, and the 
disrepute and bad name which a few 
petty tyrants have given the honour- 
able estate of shop steward, have 
lowered the great British Trade 
Union movement in the affection of 
the public. They will, therefore, 
readily turn to this detailed but con- 
cise survey by one of the Regional 
Executives of the Economic League. 
His work is commended by Mr. Jim 
Matthews of the National Union of 
General and Municipal Workers. 


HOBART PAPERS 
To Let? (No, 2). By Norman Mac- 


rae. 

Balance Sheet for Take-overs (No. 
3). By Antony Vice. 

Pensions for Prosperity (No. 4). By 
Arthur Seldon. 
Barrie and Rockliff; all at 3s. 6d. 


These three pamphlets, published for 
the Institute of Economic Affairs, are 
issued under the general title of 
‘Hobart Papers’. In “To Let’, Mr. 
Macrae argues that rent control is 
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“a massive muddle” and accuses the 
politicians of sheer electoral coward- 
ice in leaving five mullion homes still 
under rent-control. Mr. Antony 
Vice, a financial journalist, weighs 
up the pros and cons of take-over 
bids and suggests the formation of 
an independent Shareholders’ Asso- 
ciation to ensure fair play for all par- 
ties concerned. 


Hobart Paper No, 4 is concerned 
with the merits of the Government’s 
enlarged pension schemes, due to 
start next year. Mr. Seldon exam- 
ines the advisability of ‘contracting 
out’ of the Government schemes, a 
problem which confronts many of 
the more highly paid people in in- 
dustry today. 


REPUBLIC OF GHANA 


Ghana and the New Africa. By 
Douglas Warner. Frederick 
Muller; 15s. 


There is considerable popular in- 
terest in the first of Britain’s African 
Dependencies to become first a 
Monarchy and then a_ Republic 
within the Commonwealth partner- 
ship of sovereign nations. 


Dr. Nkrumah’s role is by no means 
undisputed but is of undoubted im- 
portance and this chatty, readable 
book gives vivid impressions both of 
him and of Ghana. Mr, Warner 
shows a kind of sympathy which a 
new Commonwealth member de- 
serves. 

This book is illustrated by attrac- 
tive photographs. 














British Industries and their Organization 
Fourth Edition 1959 
G. C. ALLEN 


‘This very well-known book was thoroughly revised by it author in 
1951, and has now again been largely re-written. The historical 
approach, which has always been one of its most distinctive features, 
is retained, but the centre of attention is now shifted to the British 
economy of the late 1950’s. Although the book is designed as an 
introductory one, Professor Allen contrives to include a considerable 
amount of detailed information on the industries he covers.’ 


Economics Review 25s. 


Trade Unions and the Government 
V. L. ALLEN 


‘Whatever the political complexion of governments may be, there 
can be no doubt that the importance of their relations with the 
trade unions, for good or ill, will not recede. The book deals with all 
functions of government which involve relations with trade unions, 
and illustrates the inner conflicts which they themselves generate . . . 
Alan Birch, The Sunday Times 


‘Dr. Allen is one of the scholars who knows his way about... The 
bias . . . is clear and easily separated from the sound scholarship on 
which it is imposed.’ Glasgow Herald 35s. 


On Alien Rule and Self-Government 
JOHN PLAMENATZ 
‘His book could serve as a handbook of the arguments that surround 


the retention, or abdication, of colonial rule... Richard Wollheim, 
The Spectator 


‘Cool, incisive and exacting, Mr. Plamenatz’s new book is designed 
to clarify political questions of great importance ... Packed with 
thought—right on the nail.’ The Times Literary Supplement 


‘Brilliantly written.’ The Economist 21s. 


Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., 


6 & 7 CLIFFORD STREET, LONDON W.1. 
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SHORTER SCRUTINY 


Final Approach. By Christopher 
Hodder-Williams. Hodder and 
Stoughton; 1§s. 


C, S. Forrester, Nevil Shute and 
other successful writers of serious 
popular fiction have shown what 
appeal mastery of technical detail 
holds for the lay reader. The author 
of Chain Reaction, which was widely 
discussed and applauded, has now 
written a novel from which one may 
learn much about civil aviation 
through a story which he who has the 
time will want to read at a sitting. 


Land Ownership and Resources: A 
Course of Lectures given at Cam- 
bridge in fune 1958. Dept. of 
Estate Management, University of 
Cambridge; 15s. 

Interest in land ownership and the 
need for a more comprehensive ap- 
proach to the problem of deciding 
how Britain should use its limited 
resourcesi have become a matter of 
increasing public concern. This col- 
lection of lectures from such autho- 
rities as Sir Solly Zuckerman, Mr. J. 
Enoch Powell and Lord Parker pro- 
vides a useful background to the 
study of this problem. 


| A Minority: A Report on the Life of 
the Male Homosexual in Great 
Britan, by Gordon Westwood. 
Longmans; 30s. 

)} Some popular, and also some un- 
| charitable, misconceptions about 
homosexuals are dispelled by the 
results here gathered of conversations 
during more than two years between 
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the author who has done research 
under the British Social Biology Coun- 
cil and Birkbeck College and more 
than a hundred of “the Minority”. 
What makes this book particularly in- 
structive is that most homosexuals 
hitherto systematically studied were 
in prison or a clinic whereas most of 
these were not. 


Ulster. Government of Northern 
Ireland. H.M. Stationery Office, 
Belfast. 


This is a delightfully illustrated 
survey of a province of rare quality 
and proven fidelity to the Common- 
wealth, to which many famous sons 
have given such notable service. 


The Perfect Wife, by Doris Leslie. 
Hodder and Stoughton; 18s, 


Perhaps the most accomplished of 
historical light novelists has founded 
a wholly pleasing romance on the life 
of the widow whom Disraeli married 
for money but also for love. 


An Enquiry into the Problems of 
Agricultural Price Stabilization 
and Support Policies. F.A.O. 
H.M.S.O; 12s. 6d. 


Two reports by special working 
parties which were established by the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation of 
the United Nations in 1956 and 1959 
respectively, 


Production Year Book, 1959, Vol. 13. 

F.A.O. H.M.S.O.; 25s. 

The thirteenth issue of the Produc- 
tion Year Book giving annual data on 
all important aspects of food and 
agriculture. 
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Collected Economic Papers, Vol, Ill, 
by fFoan Robinson. Basil Black- 
well; 30s. 


In this second volume of collected 
papers Mrs, Joan Robinson discusses 
problems of development under capi- 
talism and socialism and ideas and 
theories from which she wrote 
“Accumulation of Capital”. In the 
chapter on Marx, Marshall and 
Keynes she makes the pertinent com- 
ment—“The purpose of studying 
economics is not to acquire a set of 
ready-made answers to economic 
questions, but to learn how to avoid 
being deceived by economists”. 
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The Economic Background to Invest- 
ment, by H. B. Rose. Cambridge 
University Press; 4os. 

This book is designed primarily for 
actuarial students preparing for the 
examinations of the Institute of 
Actuaries and the Faculty of Actu- 
aries. Recognising that the work of 
an actuary can seldom be isolated 
from economic problems in general, 
the author outlines the operations of 
the economy in a broad survey which 
includes major aspects of government 
policy, the working of the banking 
system and stock exchange. 


The Material Challenge 
by The Rt. Hon, VISCOUNT HAILSHAM, QC. 


We must not think that the already 
narrowing margin of scientific and 
technological superiority enjoyed by 
the West will cease to narrow. On 
the contrary, I should not be doing 
my duty if I did not warn you that, 
unless we pursue policies altogether 
different from those which I think we 
are following now, the gap will narrow 
still further and still faster. 

You may think that this is a some- 
what unduly pessimistic conclusion, 
Pessimistic, perhaps; unduly, no. No 
doubt, America, Britain and Europe 
are, on balance, still well in the lead 
—despite the carefully stage-managed 
demonstrations of luniks and space- 
ships and the rest. I would expect 
us still to be in the lead in 1970. 

But when I compare our relatively 
wasteful use of our vast resources and 
national income, and their deliber- 


ately thrifty, carefully deployed use 
of their inferior resources; when | 
compare the four per cent or even 
five per cent of our national income 
spent on public education with the 
seven or eight per cent of theirs; 
when I reflect that, of that figure, the 
greater part is concentrated probably 
on the production of mathematicians, 
scientists and technologists: then I 
feel bound to warn my fellow-country- 
men, and yours, that our material 
advantage is dwindling away, that the 
rate at which it is dwindling is in- 
creasing, and that in some fields, 
notably those of some _ military 
weapons, we are in some respects 
behind. 

If you or we are alarmed by the 
portent of the sputnik in the fall of 
1957, we will have had a great deal 
more to alarm us by the fall of 1970. 


From a pamphlet of the Conservative Political Centre based on the fohn 
Findley Green Foundation Lecture, delivered by Lord Hailsham at West- 
minster College, Fulton, Missouri, 23rd—24th May, 1960 
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ECONOMIC RESEARCH COUNCIL 


55, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. 
President: John M. Penton 
Chairman : Patrick de Laszlo 


Vice-Presidents : 


Lady Rhys-Williams, D.B.E. 

Professor P. Sargant Florence, C.B.E. 
Robert Edwards, M.P. 

Sir Ian Mactaggart 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Sempill, A.F.C. 
Antony Vickers 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Tweedsmuir, O.B.E. 


Hon, Secretary: Edward Holloway 
Hon Assistant Secretary (Research) : Derek R, Stuckey 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership of the Economic Research Council is open to all who are in 
sympathy with its declared objects. The minimum annual subscription for 
individual members is 10/6d. “Commonwealth Digest” is sent to members 
subscribing 30/- p.a. Corporate membership is open to companies and other 
bodies, minimum annual subscription {£3/3/-, in respect of which they may 
send up to six nominees to any of the Council’s discussion meetings and 
lectures. 


Enquiries to:—The Secretary, Economic Research Council, 55, Park Lane, 
London, W.1. 


(1) 


Objects 


To promote education in the science of economics, with particular 
reference to monetary practice. 

To devote sympathetic and detailed study to representations on mone- 
tary or economic subjects submitted by members or others, reporting 
thereon in the light of knowledge and experience. 

To explore with other bodies the fields of monetary and economic 
thought, in order progressively to secure a maximum of common ground 
for purposes of public enlightenment. 

To take all necessary steps to increase the interest of the general public 
in the objects of the Council by making known the results of investi- 
gation and research. 

To publish reports and other documents embodying the results of study 
and research. 

To encourage the establishment by other countries of bodies having 
aims similar to those of the Council, and to collaborate with such bodies 
to the public advantage. 

To do such other things as may be incidental or conducive to the 
attainment of the aforesaid objects. 
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FOR REFERENCE 


Items in this Section will be 
kept for one year. Any of our 
readers and any member of the 
Economic Research Council who 
wishes to refer to any of them 
is invited to apply, citing the 
appropriate number or num- 
bers (given in brackets after 
each item), 


Planning and fustifying Capital 

Expenditure. 

A Record of the proceeding of the 
1959 Pittsburgh Summer Symposium 
of the Engineering Economy Divi- 
sion of the American Society for 
Engineering Education and the En- 
gineering Research Committee of the 
American Institute of Industrial En- 
gineers. Edited by Arthur Lesser, 
Jr., Stevens Institute of Technology. 


(33) 


Free Enterprise and Rising Living 

Standards. 

An I.P.A,. Publication. Institute of 
Public Affairs in Melbourne. Gives 
progress in Australia in the last 30 
years. (34) 


International Private Investment: A 
Guide to Prospectus Preparation. 
By Harry 7. Robinson. Stanford 
Research Institute. (35) 


First Population Census of Sudan 
1955/56 and Town Planners Sup- 
plement Vol. Il. (36) 


The Activities of GATT 1959/60, 
(37) 


O.E.E.C. 

Economic Conditions in Member and 
Associated Countries of the 
O.E.E.C. Organisation for Euro- 
pean Economic Co-operation, 
Paris, 

France: Shows the success of the 
French stabilization policy and the | 
recovery in the external financial posi- 
tion in 1959. (38) 

U.S.A. 

Electing the American President, by 
Keith Kyle. The Commonwealth. 
American Current Affairs Unit of 
the English Speaking Union. (39) } 


A Basic Industry 


The Iron and Steel Board: What it 
is and what it does. Issued by the) 
Iron and Steel Board. 


Surveys the history, character and 
future plans of the Board. (40) 


India 


Trend and Progress of Banking in 
India. Reserve Bank of India. 


Surveys the Banking situation in 

1959. (41) 

F.A.O. 

Food Supply, Time Series. Foodl} 
and Agriculture Organisation off 
the United Nations. 

Supplies data on food consumption, 

(42) | 


Sunny Island 
Tourism is now third in importance to the economy of Jamaica, and is the 
second largest dollar earner. 





